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Old firms like old friends have demonstrated their worth through 
years of plenty and lean years of hardship. The concerns listed on 
this page have an enviable record and are known as “old friends” 
by thousands of customers and people living in this section. 


Established 


1869 


1669 


187e 
187e 
1875 


1875 
1876 
1876 


1876 
1877 


1684 
1885 


1685 
1850 


1893 
1893 


Padgitt Bros. Company 
71 Years 
Leather Goods—VW holesale 
and Retail 
The Schoellkopf Co. 
71 Years 
Manufacturers and VW holesale 
Distributors 
Huey & Philp Hdwe. Co. 
68 Years 
Wholesale Hardware 
Dallas Ry. & Term. Co. 
68 Years 
Street Railways 
Dallas Trans. & Term. 
Warehouse Co. 
65 Years 
Transfer 
First Nat’l Bk. in Dallas 
65 Years 
Banking 
Charles Ott. Inc. 
64 Years 
Safes, Locksmiths and Guns 
Trezevant & Cochran 
64 Years 
Insurance Geeral Agents 
Ed. C. Smith & Bro. 
Undertaking Co. 
64 Years 
Funeral Directors 
Butler Brothers 
63 Years 
National Distributors of 
General Merchandise 
Gibbard Inv. Co., Inc. 
56 Years 
Real Estate Investments 
Mosher Steel Co. 
55 Years 
Structural Reenforcing Steel 
and Machinery Repairs. 
J. W. Lindsley & Co. 
51 Years 
Real Estate, Insurance 
J. M. Coville & Son 
(Wm. S. (Bill) Henson, 
President) 
50 Years 
Printing and Advertising 
Fleming & Sons, Ine. 
47 Years 
Manufacturers—Paper and 
Paper Products 
Robert Nicholson 


Seed Co. 


Established 


1895 


185b 


1696 


1699 
15900 


190e 
1903 


1904 
1906 
1905 
1909 
1910 
1911 


1914 


1919 


Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills 
15 Years 
Burlap, Cotton Bags, 
and Tarpaulins 
Briggs Weaver 
Machinery Co. 
14 Years 
Industrial Machinery and 
Supplies 
Dallas Distilled Water 
Co. (Max Ahl finger) 
12 Years 
Water 
Dallas Plumb’g Co., Ine. 
1] Years 
Plumbers 
John Deer Plow Co. 
10 Years 
Agricultural Implements 
Cullum & Boren Co. 
38 Years 
Sporting Goods 
Republic Insurance Co. 
37 Years 
Writing Fire, Tornado, Allied 
Lines and Automobile 
Insurance 
Atlas Metal Works 
36 Years 
Sheet Metal Manufacturers 
Dallas Title & G’ty Co. 
34 Years 
Abstracts 
Hutchinson-Bonner & 
Burleson 
31 Years 
Certified Public Accountants 
Ideal Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning Co. 
31 Years 
Launderers and Cleaning 
Hedgecock Artificial 
Limb & Brace Mfg. Co. 
30 Years 
Artificial Limbs 
Graham-Brown 
Shoe Co. 
29 Years 
Manufacturing Wholesalers 
Texas Employers 
Insurance Assn. 
26 Years 
Workmens’ Compensation 
Insurance 


Dallas Building & 
Loan Assn. 


T wine 
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Dallas Building & Loan Assn. 
Dallas Power & Light Co. 
Dallas Tank & Welding Co. 
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Take a tip from experienced travelers 


Make the TEXAS STATE a Houston “Habit” 
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Gamble, R. H. 
Gaylord Container Corp. 
Gill & Bennett 
Gruber's Industrial Uniform Co. 
Hesse Envelope Co. 
Hudson & Hudson 
Johnson, John J. 
Lindsley, J. W. 
Long, Lloyd M. 
Metropolitan Building & Loan Assn. 
Metropolitan Business College 
McElreath, Sam Ross 
Nance, John 
National Hotels 
Ott, Charles 
Parker-Griffith Photographers 
Pig Stands, Incorporated 
Republic National Insurance Co. 
9 Southwestern Blue Print 
Spellman, John 
10 | Stewart Office Supply Co. 
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Graphic Review of Dallas Busines 


Indices for September, 1940, compared with September, 1939 















BANK DEBITS TELEPHONES 
WATER METERS 
— 5.79 1940 99,264 + 6.1% 
1940 $235,563,000 5.7% 1940 80,319 4+ 40:9 


Se aaa 
1939  $250,017,000 won 1939 77,176 
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BANK CLEARINGS | 1940 i + 4.7% PARCEL POST MAIL (Outgoing, sacks) 
1940 $235,951.000 — 8.5% 1939 85.706 1940 170,669 Sacks | | 
SNA a eamaS 
1939  $258,044,000 1939 192,735 











INDUSTRIAL POWER CONSUMPTION h 
1940 4,331,341 K.W.H. — 3.3% = 































POSTAL RECEIPTS  anieneiaemeenliiiiaial POSTAL MONEY ORDERS PAID 
1940 $364,695 — 3.03% 1939 4.482.814 K.W.H. (Dollar Volume) 
1940 $2,147,373 — 2.04% 
1939 $976,110 INDUSTRIAL GAS CONSUMPTION 
| 1940  386,643.8 C.F. — 3.5% 1939 $2,191,081 















1939 400,792.8 C.F. 









STREET RAILWAY REVENUE 




























PASSENGERS POSTAL MONEY ORDERS PAID (Number) 
+ 1,8° 1940 282.763 + 17% 
1940 3.913.199 ries REAL ESTATE TRANSFERS (Number) . 
are AR ARS | 
1940 142 + 10.7% 
1939 3.843.839 ined a aid 1939 241.670 


1939 =1,119 | 




















NEW CAR REGISTRATIONS AIR MAIL POUNDAGE (Originating) 


9990, GAS METERS 
1940 1,024 + 23.8% ge A ee 1940 19,725 
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or Christmas 






fy i . 
DOMEONE on your gift list this 







year wants a fine picture ol you more 






than anything else you can give. And 






since only you can give your photo- 






graph Suc h a remembrance will 






be a most personal and individual 






present. 







We will be most happy to show you 






samples of our portraits in various 






price ranges to fit your gilt budget. 






Our studio is conveniently lo. ated al 






Bryan and Harwood. 


PARKE R- 
Skt PrIT Se 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHY 


9007 Bryan TELEPHONE 7-3043 
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DALLAS HAS Won Its Wings 


ALLAS has won its wings. North 
] American Aviation, Inc., has 
irded contracts and is starting con- 
:iction this month on its $7,000,000 
lane factory at Hensley Field. It will 
one of the largest airplane factories 
r built—and the finest. 
he U. S. Navy will also start con- 
iction at Hensley Field this month on 
$1,000,000 Naval Reserve Aviation 
ec. In the future, Hensley’s facilities 
| be used jointly by the army (reserve 
ning and servicing), the navy and 
rth American Aviation. 
{nd on October 15, the people of Dal- 
as overwhelmingly approved a $750,000 
ation bond issue which assures the 
tinued growth of Dallas as one of the 
, aviation centers of the nation. 


These developments have focused at- 
tention on how great the aviation has 
grown in Dallas, on what the expansions 
already assured will mean to the city, 
and on what the future can and should 
bring. North American Aviation’s Hens- 
ley Field factory will be the largest 


single industry in the state from the 
standpoint of number of workers to be 
employed. The Navy’s reserve aviation 
base will be an important, permanent 
institution. Satellite units of the industry 
will undoubtedly follow North American 
Aviation to Dallas. These developments 
are placing Dallas in the nation’s avia- 
tion spotlight. 

Dallas’ overwhelming approval of the 
Love Field bond issue in the October 15 
election also indicates that Dallas appre- 
ciates what the aviation industries con- 
centrated at Love Field mean to the city: 

There are nearly 700 employees at 
Love Field. 

Their total, combined payroll is esti- 
mated at more than $2,500,000 per year 
—and is growing month by month. 

With 72 airline schedules daily in and 
out of Love Field, it is the busiest air- 
port in the Southwest. It produces more 
passengers, more mail and more express 
for American, Braniff and Delta airlines 
than any other airport in the Southwest 
—cnd more, on a per capita basis, than 
an) other in the nation. It is believed 
tha: only six airports in America exceed 
Love Field in volume of traffic: New 
Yo-k, Newark, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Wa-hington and Pittsburgh. 


About 20,000 airline passengers will 
pass through the Love Field Terminal in 
an average month. 

The new, $250,000 terminal, symbol 
of Dallas’ progress in aviation, is re- 
garded as one of the finest, most com- 
plete airport administration buildings in 
the country. 

Soon to be added to Love Field is an 
85-acre tract east of Lovers Lane, which 
has been purchased by the City of Dal- 
las. Lovers Lane will be closed to permit 
extension of the field. 

A new program, to be financed by 
$250,000 in bonds authorized in the 
October 15 election, and to be supple- 
mented by WPA funds, will give Love 
Field improvements which will place it 
fully abreast of the aviation industry’s 
remarkable progress. 

And $500,000 in self-liquidating 
bonds for aviation projects, also author- 
ized by Dallas voters in the October 15 
election, will make possible a vast expan- 
sion of aviation facilities without any 
obligations to the city’s tax revenues. 
The City of Dallas is now pushing nego- 
tiations with Southwest Airmotive, 
Inc., for the construction of an addi- 
tional building on “hangar row;” and 
with Braniff Airways for construction of 
a $90,000 hangar which will become the 
airline’s new operating headquarters and 
shops. The old administration building 
and hangar has been leased by the Dal- 
las Aviation School to house its new 
training school for army aircraft 
mechanics, which it is operating under 
contract with the War Department. 
Rentals from the buildings which the 
city will construct will liquidate the in- 
vestments. 

At Love Field today, the owner of an 
airplane may purchase any part he needs 
for repairs; he may purchase any acces- 
sory, and any equipment. He may have 
his ship completely rebuilt, or he may 
buy a new one. He may learn to fly. He 
may take his primary flight instruction, 
with Uncle Sam paying the tuition, as 
the prelude to a career in the U. S. Army 
Air Corps. Or he may board an airliner 
to travel to any of the leading cities of 
North America within a span of hours 
instead of days. 

The last decade has seen a ten-fold 
increase in the aviation business in Dal- 
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las. The next ten years probably will see 
even greater changes. 

Today’s Love Field is impressive. Its 
largest institution is the Braniff operat- 
ing headquarters and shops, which 
handle maintenance and service on this 
airline extending from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf, and from Dallas westward 
to Amarillo. In addition to the shops 
and executive offices here, Braniff pilots 
and stewardesses reside in Dallas. This 
one airline adds nearly $1,000,000 an- 
nually to the purchasing power of Dal- 
las. Construction of the new shops and 
hangars for Braniff Airways by the City 
of Dallas will maintain an important 
payroll in Dallas, and the city’s invest- 
ment will be liquidated within ten years. 


The Dallas Aviation School was one 
of the leading air training colleges in 
the country even before the U. S. Army 
Air Corps began its present cadet train- 
ing program and designated the school 
as one of its nine primary training cen- 
ters. The commercial classes operated by 
Dallas Aviation School have a current 
enrollment of approximately 200 stu- 
dents in flight, radio service and repair, 
aircraft instrument service and repair, 
and aircraft mechanics courses. These 
students, paying their own tuition, are 
training for commercial aviation careers. 
In addition, as one of the Army Air 
Corps’ primary training centers, Dallas 
Aviation School receives a class of 65 
cadets every five weeks. Cadets who suc- 
cessfully complete their training here are 
then sent to Randolph Field. Of 700 
cadets who have been enrolled for pri- 
mary training at Dallas Aviation School, 
Love Field, 435 have completed their 
courses and been sent to Randolph. Dal- 
las Aviation School has an auxiliary base 
at Hicks Field, Tarrant County, which 
receives a class of 90 cadets every five 
weeks. 

Cadets’ pay and allowances while in 
training at Love Field add hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually to Dallas’ 
buying power. 

Dallas Aviation School recently began 
operation, under contract with the Army 
Air Corps, of an army aircraft mechan- 
ics school, which will give specialized 
instruction to a class of 150 every 24 
weeks. Dallas Aviation School also con- 

{Continued on Page 12) 















































































Hotel Adolphus, 


Dallas, Texas. 
Dear Elisaveta Andrievna: 


Trains were sliding into and out of 
the railroad station the other morning 
when I got off the Memphis sleeper at 
Dallas. Big black trains, old style, and 
silvery streamlined trains, new style. 
There was an immense clanging of bells 
on the bright air, and the sound of deep- 
throated locomotives’ whistles, which, 
more than any other sound, stirs the 
soul of the American who hears it be- 
cause it is forever part of him, with the 
promise to a restless people of far 
places on a huge continent. 


Inside the station, as I waited for my 
friends to fetch me, a trainman in a 
high-pitched voice which seemed half 
exhortation to the reluctant traveler to 
be on his way, and half moan as though 
he lamented the going of those whom 
he would never see again, called the 
roll of America: Abilene, Amarillo, San 
Angelo, Oklahoma City, Pawnee, Albu- 
querque, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Denver, St. Louis, Chicago, ’aa-n-d 
po-ints we-e-est.’ Bells clanged again, 
feet shuffled, ticket punchers bit into 
cardboard, drive wheels pounded the 
rails, and the California limited was 
gone. Gates opened, and incoming trav- 
elers, wiping the morning from their 
eyes, walked chatting with friends out 
into the wide plaza of the station. 


Sitting there amid the sound and the 
movement, enveloped by the warm 
friendliness of the people, listening to 
the accents of Southwest and Far West, 
I was strangely moved. It seemed to me 
that I was at the heart of an empire 
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ruled by a youthful, energetic people 
who were unafraid and had never tasted 
the bitterness of disillusion. I felt as I 
used to feel in the ancient days of ten 
years ago when I landed at New York 
from a tired Europe and was lifted up 
by the surging exuberance of the city, 
the certitudes of a young country, and 
the powerful thrust of a people who 
had known many reverses but no de- 
feats. 


These feelings were magnified in me 
because I had come fresh to Dallas from 
the Old South. My homeland is over- 
grown with tangled and clinging mem- 
ories of another day in which ivy and 
Cape jessamine, inextricably inter- 
mingled, partially shut out the light. 
Here there is release from the spiritual 
burden of the historical past, and a 
voluptuous reveling—as of swimming 
at night amid great waters—in the 
heady present. The Old South, tied to 
a losing plantation culture and hostile 
to alien immigration, saw many of its 
best men go North after the Civil War, 
while in recent years it has been un- 
able to attract much more than a drib- 
ble of domestic or foreign immigration. 
Here the plantation has never domi- 
nated, and the immigrant has long been 
welcome whether he brought new ideas, 
new blood, new capital, or all three. 


In representative cities of the Old 
South—Richmond, New Orleans, Louis- 
ville—the patterns of living have long 
been defined and set; an indispensable 
element of success is often whiskers, 
mental or facial. In Dallas there are no 
patterns. Nothing is set or defined execpt 
the people’s political conservatism, their 
allegiance to the Democratic Party, their 





DALLAS 


Capital of the 
New South 


By DAVID L. COHN 


(Reprinted by Special Permission of the Atlantic) 





passionate devotion to the open shop. 
their inbred (and mistaken) belief that 
near-by Fort Worth is a crude cow town 
and the other forty-seven states of the 
Union were founded so that they might 
become in time a suitable framework 
for the State of Texas. Within the range 
of these tribal and political taboos, a 
man may rove high, wide and hand- 
some; whiskers, mental or facial, are 
not essential to success in business or 
politics; and the patterns of today may 
form the scrap heap of tomorrow. A 
phenomenal city in a phenomenal state. 
Dallas daily faces the sun rising over an 
ever-expanding world of its own creat- 
ing. Against this background, and 
blown along by the sheer exuberance and 
joyous animal energy of the people, the 
visitor from the slower-paced, memory- 
burdened Old South finds it hard to 
keep in step. 

Situated upon a vast plain with bound- 
less vistas on every side and endless 
horizons unbroken by the thrust of hills. 
drenched with light, clear of skies, and 
set down in a state which could she'ier 
the land areas of old Germany and 


France, Dallas gives one the impression | 
of being in a world detached from the § 


continental land mass of the Unied 
States. Nor is the impression dissipa'ed 
because the town exhibits so many c!\1r- 


acteristics common to other Amer! an | 
cities. It has, for example, its quote of | 
large, comfortable, sprawling Victor an j 
houses. These were built by the ear ier | 
cattle barons who moved to the «ity | 


is =] 


at the behest of wives tired of liv = 
on lonely ranches, or for the sake of 
the children’s schooling. In the busin °ss 
section, skyscrapers testify that 1 
plague of elephantiasis of the ego wh ch 
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alllicted other cities of the country also 
alllicted Dallas. On its continuously ex- 
panding outskirts there are rows and 
rows of jerry-built, monotonously similar 
houses—glued together by speculative 
ontractors, and with a useful life shorter 
|. an that of a good watch—which shelter 
annonymity newcomers to the city. 
the suburbs, and along tree-bowered 
irtle Creek in the centre of the town, 
aie the lavish homes, the gardens, the 
ol green lawns of the rich. And, to 
»mplete the count of similarities to 
oi\her American cities, scattered here and 
Lere over the length and breadth of 
illas are the mean streets and tumble- 
wn shacks of the Negro and Mexican 
or. Yet such is the impact of this city 
on the mind of the visitor, that despite 
these likenesses to other communities, 
has the feeling of being in a new 
wn of a new world. 


[om —: = & 
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It is hard to say why. Perhaps it is 

ecause there still lurks in the Ameri- 
can’s soul an atavistic urge for elbow- 
om: a survival of the days when a 
in sometimes moved farther west be- 
‘ause his nearest neighbor, now but 
ilty miles away, was beginning to 
amp him. Here, although one is in a 
city, the boundless horizons and the 
imperial vastness of Texas produce the 
illusion of endless space. Perhaps it is 
because the older states and cities of 
the country, long settled, formalized, 
and a little weary, are, for all their ap- 
parent strength, weak at the core, bowed 
beneath the weight of unemployment; 
the pains of the community are growing 
pains. Or perhaps it is because this is 
America’s last frontier, inexhaustible of 
promise and only in the initial stages 
of exploitation. But, whatever the rea- 
sons, I assure you that one has the 
exciting feeling here of being in a new, 
energetic, and somehow strangely in- 
nocent world. 


oe s + 
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It is characteristic of the engaging 
naiveté of Texas—a naiveté which often 
conceals a Yankee shrewdness and de- 
ludes the outland slicker —that the 
founders of Dallas, back in the days 
when Texas was a republic, chose to 
name it for a man who was Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States in the ad- 
ministration of Polk. Any community 
which deliberately takes its name from 
a nan who, barring accident, is almost 
in-vitably doomed to historical oblivion 
menifests either a sublime ignorance or 
an unshatterable confidence. What man- 
ner of men were the founders? One 
ge's a glimpse of them from a roll call 
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of privates who went to the Mexican 
War in 1847, as reported forty years 
later by a Texas Thucydides, John H. 


Brown:— 


“* * * Thomas Dykes, who died in 
New Orleans, en route home;—Hatfield, 
who deserted on the Rio Grande to avoid 
prosecution for a row (had too much of 
the good Methodists’ hell cat in him) ; 
—Hunter, killed by his own pistol at 
Jalapa; Wm. Hicklin, afterwards killed 
in an impromptu duel; Anderson Pruitt 
(his ‘society’ title in camp life being 
‘Piney Woods’); George R. Paschal, 
eighty years old, lives at Terrell, and 
has a youthful desire to emigrate to the 
land of gold and grow up with the 
country, because his elder kindred op- 
pose his using tobacco; Hiram Shirley, 
died and was buried at sea en route 
home; Wm. Wilhite, died in Mexico, as 
did his brother, McKinsey Wilhite 


% & & 99 


This is obviously a hard-bitten tribe 
in the old American ‘half hoss and 
half alligator’ tradition, whose members 
kept moving and doing until they were 
cut down by a bullet, a knife, or disease. 
These men ‘fit.’ dueled, drank, cussed, 
and died only fifty to a hundred years 
ago. Their Dallas descendants, victims 
of the vulgar modern doctrine that the 
same gross court which presides over 
a suit by a farmer against a railroad 
for the death of a cow can settle with 
equal facility delicate issues of personal 
honor, have long given up dueling. But 
when challenged they can still drink 
with superb facility, and, despite the en- 
ervating influence of college education, 
many of them cuss with much of the old 
effectiveness and picturesqueness. Texas 
was won by fighting men, and Texans 
mean to keep it free by fighting if 
necessary. Only the other day fifteen 
thousand persons turned out for a mass 
meeting in Dallas to express their con- 
tempt for Hitler and to urge aid for 
the Allies (France was still fighting) 
in language which not even a lawyer- 
politician could misinterpret. And you 
may be sure that if these people lay 
their hands on any fifth-columnists near- 
by oaks will bear fruits more exotic 
than the acorn. 


Wars, as you know, work strange 
wonders whether or not they are com- 
prehended at the time, and environ- 
ment produces its mutations and trans- 
formations upon men at war or at peace. 
Thus the Mexican War was by no means 
fought only by tough frontiersmen. At 
their sides were numerous aristocrats 


and slaveholders of Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, and the Old South who 
went to help the Texans win a vast 
territory from Mexico, and so increase 
the area of their political dominance by 
increasing the area of slavery. Many 
of these soldiers remained to merge their 
fortunes with those of the newborn state 
and to become its leaders. Others, hav- 
ing exhausted the fertility of their lands 
back home in the older cotton states, 
went out to Texas in search of new, 
cheap lands, and their numbers were 
sharply increased after the devastations 


of the Civil War. 


In the “70s and ’80s when inquiries 
as to the whereabouts of a man were 
made in the Old South, the answer 
commonly was “Gone to Texas”; and as 
the migrations increased, the phrase be- 
came abbreviated to “GTT.” These im- 
migrants from an older and more com- 
plex civilization brought with them their 
manners, their political and social tradi- 
tions, and, so far as they could be 
realized in a pioneer community, their 
ways of life. If they tended to transform 
their environment, they were inevitably 
and subtly transformed by it. The result 
is that today one finds among their 
descendants in Dallas a curious amalgam 
of manners and a point of view which 
derive from the complex, formalized 
Old South and the relatively simple, 
breezy Southwest. These men, for ex- 
ample, foster a hospitality which Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, amiably exhausted 
by it, described as “ferocious”; they 
tend to be intelligent rather than intel- 
lectual; they are far more money-minded 
than their Mississippi or Kentucky kins- 
men, much more energetic and aggres- 


sive, and yet in general they respond to , 


the same codes of manners and _ be- 
havior. The marriage of the tall beaver 
topper and the ten-gallon hat has turned 
out well. 


Dallas, however, contains elements 
other than ex-Southerners and native 
Southwesterners. Here are to be found 
the offices and warehouses of three 
thousand out-of-state corporations that 
distribute goods and services to an 
enormous territory. Here is located a 
great financial centre which revolves 
around the Federal Reserve Bank 
snatched by aggressive Dallas from 
somnolent New Orleans. Here is the 
fourth largest insurance group in the 
United States. Here, in short, is a city 
grown large and rich not by manufactur- 
ing or exploiting natural resources, but 


{Continued on Page 18) 
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Strivings tor BETTER GOVERNMEN™ 


Part VII of a New History of Dallas 


Compiled by Workers of the Dallas Unit, Writers’ 


Program, Work Projects Administration in Texas 


OLITICALLY, Dallas represents in 

many respects an exception among 
the larger cities of America. At no time 
during the eighty-four years of its cor- 
porate existence has a machine secured 
a grip on the city’s elective and ap- 
pointive offices. Dallas has had its share 
of picturesque and forceful mayors, but 
no man or group of men can be said to 
have ever really dominated the city. The 
revived Ku Klux Klan exercised con- 
siderable influence in local politics for 
a brief period during the early 1920's, 
but never achieved complete control. The 
role played by professional politicians 
has been relatively slight, party labels 
have meant little, and the more impor- 
tant decisions on municipal policy have 
always been made by groups of people 
without official positions. 


_ At the same time interest in better 
government has been consistently high, 
and the city has experimented with al- 
most every type of municipal organiza- 
tion that has been developed during the 
past century. Dallas has had seven dis- 
tinct charters, with frequent amend- 
ments, and has tried successively the 
mayor-council, mayor-alderman, mayor- 
commission, and council-city manager 
forms of government, striving constantly 
to eliminate inefficiency, graft, waste, 
and duplication of function. 


For the first five years after John 
Neely Bryan established his settlement 
on the banks of the Trinity, informal co- 
operation and occasional discussions 
among widely separated neighbors were 
apparently sufficient as a means of dis- 
posing of matters that were of common 
concern; at any rate no political organ- 
ization of any kind is recorded, and the 
only governmental offices in the region 
were those of postmaster and notary 
public under the Republic of Texas, both 
filled by John Neely Bryan himself. He 
was officially appointed postmaster Sep- 
tember 26, 1844, and the mail, seldom 
exceeding two letters and brought on 
mule-back from Bonham, was received 
at his log cabin. Here it was transferred 
to the alphabetically marked pouches of 
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Dallas’ former city hall at Commerce and Akard 
Streets, site of the Adolphus 
Hotel today. 


a container of cotton sacking that hung 
on the wall and constituted the post 
office. 

In 1846 the settlemeent on the Trinity 
came under the authority of the newly 
created county of Dallas, of which it be- 
came first the temporary and then the 
permanent county seat. The county 
sheriff enforced order, by far the most 
common offense being that of gaming. 
The first grand jury in Dallas County 
returned sixty-one indictments, of which 
fifty-one were for gambling, and on a 
later occasion nearly the entire male 
population of the town was haled into 
court on a gaming charge. Not enough 
citizens remained to try the defendants, 
and those first convicted sat in judg- 
ment on the others. Each was fined $10. 


The county government fixed an ad 
valorem tax rate of five cents on each 
$100 worth of property, and provided 
by contracts for roads, bridges, ferries 
and other services needed by the slowly 
growing town. 

A demand for the town’s incorpora- 
tion did not arise until. 1856. Though 
Dallas. was a fairly law-abiding com- 


munity by the standards of the Sou h- 
western frontier in the 1850's, it was 
felt that better police protection was 
needed than could be provided by the 
county sheriff. The matter came to a 
head when the son of one of the more 
prominent citizens was caught cheating 
in a card game, and would have been 
killed had not the bullet from his angry 
opponent's gun been deflected by a 
watch in the young man’s pocket. 

A municipal election was called 
February 2, 1856. In this first election 
less than one hundred qualified voters 
cast their ballots. The candidates for 
mayor were physicians, Dr. A. D. Rice 
and Dr. Samuel B. Pryor; the latter 
was elected. This first mayor of Dallas 
was generally called “Old Doc Pryor.” 
not because of his age, but because of 
his gruff and outspoken manner. It is 
said of him that he had seen both life 
and death, feared neither, and was a 
good mayor as well as a good doctor. 

The form of government was the pre- 
vailing mayor-council type, and_ the 
councilmen chosen to serve with Dr. 
Pryor were William Burtle, James W. 
Latimer, William J. Halsell, Burrell 
Wilkes, George W. Baird, and a man 
named Williams. Andrew M. Moore was 
elected first city marshal; William L. 
Murphy, treasurer, and Samuel Jones. 
recorder. 

Under the articles of incorporation 
the area presided over by these officials 
was a half-mile square, centering around 
the courthouse, which stood approxi- 
mately where the present courthouse is. 
In terms of the present-day Dallas topo- 
graphy, the city limits were roughly the 
Trinity River on the west, Ross Aveiue 
on the north, Poydras Street on the e ist. 
and Young Street on the south. | or 
many years there was no permanent : it) 
hall, and the council met in various 1 nt 
ed quarters. 


Dr. Pryor was succeeded in Ayril. 
1857, by John M. Crockett, an acc: m- 
plished young lawyer and musician \ ho 
in 1848, at the age of 31, had come to 


Dallas with his wife and set up a aw 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Girls Meet Boys—in Dallas 


By F. L. McDONALD 


ORE than two thousand girls from 
Texas State College for Women 
ll invade Dallas on November 9. The 
casion will be the fifth annual student 
dy football trip, bringing to the city 
e of the most colorful football crowds 
the season, for the Southern Method- 
University-Texas A. & M. College 
ttle at Ownby Stadium. 


[wice before, in 1936 and 1938, the 
assies from Denton have trekked to Dal- 
to see Southern Methodist and Texas 

& M. battle on the gridiron. In 1937 
aid again in 1939, the girls from the 
argest residential college in the Nation 
visited in Fort Worth—but always the 
trip is pointed toward the up-state battle 
ground of the Texas Aggies. 

Selection of the Aggie game is no ac- 
cident. For thirty-seven years now ob- 
servers have noted the growing friend- 
ship of these two state colleges. What 
could be more natural? It is the old 
story of “boy meets girl,” and where in 
the United States could more college 
boys meet more college girls? 


No football game is complete without 
its colorful parties and dances. You’ve 
got to have a date for these. So for 
weeks now the cadets have been polish- 
ing brass buttons and boots and the 
young ladies have been pondering over 
the right dress and making reservations 
at the beauty parlor. 


In dozens of other ways the friend- 
ship of these two institutions has found 
expression. On almost any week-end you 
can find several hundred Aggie uniforms 
on the Denton campus, and for that mat- 
ter, at any social event at College Sta- 
tion you can find a good supply of girls 
from Denton. 


Pity the poor postman! For many 
years it has been customary for a cadet 
to start the year’s correspondence by 
wi iting to the Denton box number corre- 
sponding to his own at College Station. 
U;on receipt of such a letter, the girl 
mist reply. Back and forth go snap- 
shots. And so begins a chain of letters 
thit may very often fill a volume by 
sp ing. 

f the postman is too slow, you can 
alays get in touch with your corre- 
sp ondent via short wave radic. Both the 


schools have regular sending and re- 
ceiving hours. Privacy? That’s easy — 
just arrange a secret code and the tech- 


DR. L. H. HUBBARD 


nician will think you’re asking about the 
weather. 

Classes exchange courtesies by invit- 
ing each other to dances, campus news- 
papers exchange columns of gossip and 
news, the Aggie yearbook is never with- 
out several TSCW beauty pictures, and 
the Aggie picture on the dresser is prob- 
ably not her brother’s. 


No more interested spectator will be 
in Ownby Stadium for this colorful af- 
fair than Dr. L. H. Hubbard, president 
of TSCW, a former letterman from the 
University of Texas, and an ardent foot- 
ball fan. Dr. Hubbard has directed the 
Denton college for 14 years, and during 
that time has seen its student body grow 
from 1,700 to 2,700 and its physical 
equipment increase in valuation to $4,- 
500,000. 

Heading the student delegation will be 
the Aggie Day Sweetheart selected by 
the cadets. This fortunate girl will be 
honored between halves of the game as 
she is presented on the field by the Ag- 
gie Band. 

Special trains will bring the TSCW 
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students to Dallas. Long before the sun 
is up girls will hastily pack a few essen- 
tials for the dance, gather up their pow- 
der puffs and lipsticks, catch a snack 
for breakfast and board the trains. They 
will arrive in Dallas about 9 a. m., and 
then will begin a round of style shows, 
coffees, receptions, and miscellaneous 
shopping. 

The cadet parade must be included 
on the list of “musts” and when that 
breaks up more than likely there will be 
a boy friend to meet. For weeks in ad- 
vance those who have a “steady” at 
A. & M. have been making dates for 
those who don’t. But if the big day ar- 
rives and you still haven’t a date there 
is the date bureau. You just send in your 
height and weight and perhaps mention 
the type of boy or girl you prefer and, 
presto! the date bureau thumbs through 
its card index and comes out with “just 
what the doctor ordered.” 


On the eve of the big game the TSCW 
campus is as full of excitement as any 
co-educational institution. In fact, a 
stranger in town might mistake it for 
one. Hundreds of Texas Aggies will be 
on hand. The entire junior class will be 
in Denton, guests of the TSCW juniors. 
There will be a big steak fry in Lowry 
Woods, a gigantic victory fire, cheering 
and song singing. From this high 
wooded hilltop the Aggie war hymn will 
ring out over the entire town. Later 
there will be dancing and entertainment. 


Win, lose, or draw—there’ll be a big 
time in Dallas, November 9. 





Haggar Co. Receives 
Big Army Contract 


The Haggar Co., pants manufacturers, 
recently received an order from the U. 
S. War Department for 30,000 pairs of 
all wool O. D. serge pants, the order to 
be filled within sixty days. 


The company’s present factory is lo- 
cated in the fourth unit of the Santa Fe 
Building. Its new $500,000 factory on 
Lemmon Avenue Road, adjoining the 
building of Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc., is being rushed to com- 
pletion for early occupancy. 
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Symphony PLANS BIG SEASON 


HE Dallas Symphony Orchestra, ex- 

panding its civic value as a cultural 
force in the community, will present an 
ambitious schedule of five concerts with 
renowned guest artists, and will launch 
a young Southwestern musician on a 
professional career this season. 


Conductor Jacques Singer has _ re- 
turned from a summer of musical re- 
search in Hollywood and New York 
City, and rehearsals will soon be under- 
way for the opening pair of concerts, 
November 10 and 11, when Yehudi 
Menuhin, famed violinist, will be pre- 
sented as guest soloist. 


Jose Iturbi, brilliant Spanish pianist, 
and the spectacular Littlefield Ballet, of 
65 dancers, on its first national tour, 
will be presented at the January and 
February concerts, respectively. 


A long-standing ambition of the Sym- 
phony Society to broaden its civic use- 
fulness by encouraging the artistic de- 
velopment of regional artists, will be 
realized this season in the G. B. Dealey 
Award contest. Through the gift of Mr. 
Dealey, a young musician of outstanding 
talent will be embarked on a _ profes- 
sional career by presentation as guest 


soloist with the Symphony at the De- 
cember 1 and 2 concerts. 


Pianists and violinists of Texas, Okla- 
homa and Louisiana have entered the 
competition and will be summoned to 
Dallas for auditions November 1 and 2. 
The hearings will be strictly anonymous, 
with the contestants unseen and known 
only by number to the judges. 


The preliminary judges will be Frank 
Hobden, musical director of the Civic 
Federation of Dallas; Miss Marion 
Flagg, director of music education in the 
Dallas Public Schools, and John Rosen- 
field, music editor of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News. Contestants selected by this 
jury will play again Sunday, November 
3, before Mr. Singer, who will make the 
final selection. Still known only by num- 
ber, the winner’s identity will not be 
announced until the orchestra’s opening 
concert, Sunday afternoon, November 
10, at Fair Park Auditorium. 


The winner will be awarded a medal 
to commemorate the event and a fee of 
$250 for the two appearances with the 
orchestra at the December 1 and 2 con- 
certs. The contest is open to Southwest- 
ern pianists and violinists, not over 21 


Three of the outstanding attrac- 
tions for the 1940-41 season of the 
Dallas Symphony: Upper left, Yehudi 
Menvhin, violinist; upper right, Jose 
Iturbi, pianist; lower left, Fantasia 
from the famed Littlefield Ballet 
which will appear with the Dallas 
Symphony on its first national tour. 


years of age, who reveal outstandiig 
talent and give promise of success in a 
professional career as solo artists. 


Each concert of the season will 
given twice, on succeeding Sunday aft: r- 
noons and Monday evenings. Progra) is 
will be identical, and the season ticket 
scale, ranging from $2 in the balcony 
to $8 in the orchestra section, will e 
the same for each series. Student season 
tickets will be available at half price. 

In addition to the regular series of 
five pairs of concerts, the orchestra w ill 
also present two children’s concerts on 
Saturday mornings, November 30 and 
January 11. These programs for school 
children have in the past been attended 
by capacity audiences and have been an 
active force in developing musical ap- 
preciation in Dallas’ younger generation. 
and in building toward wider support 
of the orchestra as this generation comes 
of age, Mrs. Camp stated. 


The executive committee of the Sym- 
phony Society is composed of Henry C. 
Coke, president; Mrs. Camp, E. P. Sim- 
mons, Karl Hoblitzelle, R. L. Thomas, 
Mrs. Harold Abrams, Zellner Eldridge 


and Lawrence S. Pollock. 


Dallas Engineering Co. 
Expands Facilities 


The Dallas Engineering Co. recently 
occupied its new plant at Akard and 
Corinth Streets, allowing for a 100 per 
cent expansion of its manufacturing 
facilities. Melvin Jackson is president of 
the company, which was established in 
1927 and which Mr. Jackson and Harry 
Dedeaux, secretary-treasurer, boug! 
and reorganized in 1938. 

Attic ventilating fans are the co 
pany’s largest selling product. A nu 
ber of new products has been added ! 
the firm’s Modernaire line, includ 
evaporative cooling units, air circu! 
ing and exhaust fans for both residen 
and commercial use, automotive e\ 
orative coolers, and butane gas plais. 
The firm has distribution in thirty-th: 
states, with many of its distributors aud 
dealers handling its line exclusive'y. 
The Westinghouse Electric Supply »r- 
ganization distributes the line in | ve 
states. 
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Dallas Will Be Host to 
Asphalt Conference 


he Thirteenth National Asphalt Con- 

ence in Dallas, December 9 to 14 will 
‘complete the cycle of oil and related 
‘cnventions held in this key city of the 
in lustry, which has represented in its 
, dst 1,382 units of the business, in- 
‘| ding major companies, independents, 

lipment and supply companies. 


Meeting thus in the heart of the petro- 
>.m region, in a city which ranks as a 
‘tional oil center, it is expected that as- 
halt, a derivative and product of petro- 

m, will assume its rightful importance 

as a major factor of the oil industry. 


Jeginning with the national meeting 
the American Petroleum Institute 
e in 1934, and continuing with na- 
ional and regional conventions, every 
portant organization of the oil, gas 
id related fields will have held its an- 
nual meeting in Dallas when the Asphalt 
Conference convenes in December. In 
October, Dallas was host to the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of 
America, which is to the independent 
operators what the A.P.I. is to the in- 
dustry as a whole. 


No small part of Dallas’ recognition 
as the oil center of the Southwest re- 
sulted from the A.P.I. convention and 
the elaborate and efficient manner in 
which the meeting was entertained. This 
conference is always referred to when 
the subject of Dallas as a convention 
city is discussed. 

or these reasons, public officials and 
representatives of the asphalt industry 
planning to attend the National As- 
phalt Conference are looking forward 
with much interest to the meeting and 
the opportunity of testing Dallas’ re- 
puted hospitality. 

The conference assumes added signifi- 
cance this year because of the part as- 
phalt will play in the national defense 
program in highway and airport devel- 
opment. This will be by far the most 
important meeting the Institute has ever 
held and is expected to draw the largest 
att-ndance, particularly of municipal, 
stale and federal officials having to do 
with highway, street and airport de- 
vel. pment. 

1 connection with the airport phase, 
Dailas will be a logical meeting place 
as ‘he city looms upon the national hori- 
zor as a major air center. 

(eneral chairman of the Asphalt Con- 
fernce is Captain J. F. Lucey, who 
served in a similar capacity at the fa- 
mois A.P.I. meeting. 





BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 


(Established 1883) 


Accountants and Auditors 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
711 Santa Fe Building 
Phone 7-6259 


OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICES 


New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. Montreal, Canada London, England 
Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Canada Menchester, England 
Boston, Mass. Seattle, Wash. Mexico City, Mexico Glasgow, Scotland 
Philadelphia, Pa. Portland, Ore. Buenos Aires, Argentine Paris, France 
Utica, New York Tulsa, Okla. Rio De Janeiro, Brazil Berlin, Germany 
Detroit, Mich. Houston, Texas Para, Brazil Hamburg, Germany 
Cleveland, Ohio Baltimore, Md. Sao Paulo, Brazil Antwerp, Belgium 
St. Louis, Mo. Melbourne, Australia Sydney, Australia 




















IN DALLAS MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Count Most 


EVERY printed piece is an appraisal of 
its producers. Since buyers are only con- 
cerned with the completed product, it 1s 
our belief that ideas, craftsmanship and 
inherent good taste are practical forces that 
combine to keep our customer’s printing 


out of prospects’ wastebaskets. 


Printing, Photo-Lithography 
and Offset 


Robert 
Wilmans 


PRINTER 


1013 Elm Street 


atti Dallas Has Won Its Wings 
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{Continued from Page 5) 

ducts the secondary flight course for st 1. 
dents who complete their primary flig it 
course in the Southern Methodist U:i- 
versity civilian pilot training prograi, 
Twenty students are now enrolled in this 
secondary course. 


Southwest Airmotive, Inc., provid.s 
one of the most complete aviation main- 
tenance and service bases in the coun- 
try. It holds every type of rating given 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. South- 
west Airmotive rebuilds, repairs and 
services ships from all parts of the coun- 
try. It is the only completely authorized 
Lockheed repair and overhaul depot in 
the world outside of the Lockheed fac- 
tory in California; represents as South- 
western distributor twenty-five engine, 
instrument, parts and accessory manu- 
facturers; and handles aviation fuels and 
lubricants. At its shops are serviced the 
Lockheed bombers enroute from the 
West Coast to the British, and it draws 
customers to Dallas from all portions of 
the United States and many parts of 
Central and South America. Just com- 
pleted in its shops was the overhaul and 
remodeling of a tri-motored Ford to be 
used in hauling heavy oil field equip- 
ment over the jungles in Colombia. 


Lou Foote, who also operates a flying 
field at Grand Prairie, giving flight in- 
struction in the civilian training pro- 
gram of North Texas A. & M. College at 
Arlington, is the Love Field distributor 
for the Cub airplane. The Johnson Fly- 
ing Service at Love Field is the dealer 
for Culver Cadet planes. Donald Mar- 
shall, with headquarters at Love Field. is 
the factory representative of Lockheed. 
Air Associates, Inc., is the “aviation de- 
partment store,” carrying in stock every- 
thing from nuts and bolts to the finest 
flying instruments and accessories. An 
index to Love Field’s rank in aviation is 
the fact that Air Associates, Inc., main- 
tains branches only in Dallas, New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 


Off of “hangar row,” Love Field’s fine 
new terminal is another beehive of av'a- 
tion activities. It houses the offices of 
Airport Supervisor Charles Hanst a id 
other municipal airport employees; ‘1¢ 
offices of American, Delta and Brar ff 
airlines; the U. S. Weather Bureau; a id 
the various offices of the U. S. Deps t- 
ment of Commerce, including the 2 r- 
ways communications service, the gi .- 
eral inspection service of the Civil Ae: »- 

(Continued on Page ?! 
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INCE YESTERDAY, the aviation industry 
has become big business for Dallas. At 
Hensley Field, North American Aviation, Inc., 
is building a $7,000,000 airplane factory and 
the United States is building a $1,000,000 Naval 
Reserve Aviation Base. At Love Field are 





Dallas’ older units of the aviation industry, 
whose growth has been phenomenal. Upper 
left: American Airlines’ Flagship Dallas at 
Love Field. Upper right: Aviation makes 
good use of glamour. 
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ta, ‘iain and Braniff ships “‘on the line” at Love Field’s new $250,000 Terminal. The magnificent airport terminal, one of the finest 
America was dedicated October 6. From this terminal, the three airlines receive more passengers, mail and oxpre hen fnom on othe 
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B-Liners receive complete, periodic checks. in Braniff’s Love Wheel and landing gear inspection in Braniff’s opera 
Field shops. headquarters. 


Brake drum alignment in Braniff has a Terminal 
Love Field shops. tess too. 





Above: Maintenance requires Above: Magnaflux 


Above: Airliners are equipped from well-stocked commissary 
great skill. tests metal pa 


at Love Field. 
Below: Sandblasting cylinder blocks for airliners motors Below: Airliner engines are completely overhauled 
at Love Field. every 600 hours. 
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Dallas Aviation School trains U. S. Air Corps cadet fliers 
and mechanics. 


V ye i 
eorologists make weather 
check. 


Southwest Airmotive, Inc. provides complete mainten- Above: A B-Liner is completely overhauled in Braniff’s Love 

ance service. Field shops. 

»w: Braniff’s shops are soon to be moved to new and Below: Departure time: Captain, first officer and counsel- 
larger quarters. lor plan flight. 
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Above: Parachute room at Dallas Aviation School, army 
training center (Polly Smith Photo). allas Aviation School (Smith). 

Below: Men who train eaglets: flight instructors, Dallas ; vu: S. M. U. students get flight training from 
Aviation School. (Smith). Booth under Civil Aerenautics sponsorship. 











123 New Firms For DALLAS 


By CLYDE V. WALLIS 


( NE hundred and twenty-three con- 

cerns located in Dallas during Sep- 
tember, according to the records of the 
|. dustrial Department of the Dallas 
Caamber of Commerce. Of the total, ten 
were manufacturers, sixteen wholesalers, 
thirty-nine retailers, six oil companies, 
aid fifty-two classified as miscellaneous. 
Fifteen are branches of national con- 
cerns, located in Dallas to serve the 
Southwest. September’s total brings the 
number for the first nine months of 
1940 to 927, so far ahead of all previous 
totals for a like period that 1940 is prac- 
tically sure to set a new record. 


Among the new firms were the follow- 


ing: 


Manufacturers: 


A B C Awning Company, 2920 Hall 
Street. Tarpaulins and awnings. 

Bake-Craft Enameling Company, 2609 
Elm Street. Baked enamel products. 

Brock Neon Company, 4325 Elm 
Street. Neon signs and service. 

Commercial Enameling & Sign Com- 
pany, 2020 South Akard Street. Enam- 
eled signs. 

Dallawax Corporation, 2411 South 
Harwood Street. Chemical manufac- 
turers. 

Frontier Manufacturing Company, 
5219 Maple Avenue. Automatic self- 
closing gates. 

Quality Mill & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1025 Forest Avenue Road. Plan- 
ing mill. 

Raymond L. Roberts Printing Com- 
pany, 3131 Grand Avenue. Commercial 
printers. 

Smith & Zeglin Baking Company, 
2111 Second Avenue. Bakery. 

Texas Chemurgic Industries, Inc., 
401-2 Southland Life Building. Proces- 
sing sweet potatoes. 


Wholesalers: 


Atlas Supply Company, 1117 Mag- 
nolia Building. Oil field equipment. 
Home office, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

J. B. Beaird Corporation, 1105 Mag- 
nelia Building. Structural steel and oil 
fild equipment. Home office, Shreve- 
pert, Louisiana. 
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Walter M. Bone, 717 Texas Bank & 
Trust Building. Textiles. 

Conde Nast Publication Company, 
Highland Park Shopping Village. Pub- 
lications. Home office, Greenwich, Conn. 

Dallas Amusement Company, 1902 
McKinney Avenue. Coin machines. 

Dallas Battery Company, 2001 North 
Akard Street. Batteries. 

Decorator’s Gallery, 718 Santa Fe 
Building. Furniture. 

T. W. Erwin, 416 Republic Bank 
Building. Food broker. 

F. H. Floyd Company, 206 Thomas 
Building. Manufacturers agents. 

General Dry Batteries, 
Griffin Street. Dry batteries. 

International Supply Company, Gulf 
States Building. Oil field equipment. 


2320 


Inc., 


Koon Distributing Company, South- 
land Life Building. Household appli- 
ances. 

Layne-Texas Company, 3901 Elm 
Street. Water supply sysems. Home of- 
fice, Houston, Texas. 

Libby Glass Company, 416 Tower 
Petroleum Building. Home office, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Long Horn Sales Company, 3311 Ross 
Avenue. Candy. 

Marlin Firearms Company, St. Paul 
and Young Streets. Malcolm Kerley, 
Texas manager. Home office, New 
Haven, Conn. 

George L. Shuman Company, 704 
Wilson Building. Books. Home office, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Struthers 
Street. 


Dunn, Inc., 2320 Griffin 


Petroleum: 


Bennett Investment Corporation, Re- 
public Bank Building. Petroleum invest- 
ments. 

Field Investment Company, Tower 
Petroleum Building. Royalties. 

Fuel Supply Corporation, Dallas Na- 
tional Bank Building. Pipe line. 

L. O. McMillan, 807 Continental 
Building. Oil operator. 

Technilube Company, Magnolia 
Building (W. K. Powell). Petroleum 


products. 
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Miscellaneous: 

Aero Insurance Underwriters, 606 
Great National Life Building. Aviation 
insurance. 

Bergfeld Finance Company, 2424 
Main Street. Automobile loans. 

Bud Biggs Studio, Southland Life 
Building. Commercial artist. 


Federal Underwriters, Southland Life 
Building. Casualty insurance. General 
offices moved to Dallas from Galveston. 

John Hicks Advertising Agency, 515 
Southland Life Building. 

Keystone State Amusement Circuits, 
1414 Gulf States Building. 


R. A. Kolvoord, 40914 North Akard 
Street. Commercial photographer. 

Lewis-Waldrop Company, 1006 First 
National Bank Building. General insur- 
ance. 

Mustang Aviation School, Northwest 
Highway and Abrams Road. 

Texas Children’s Hospital, 2306 Wel- 
born Street. 

Thriftee of Texas, Inc., 1401 Gulf 
States Building. Advertising agency. 

Truck Leasing & Rental Company, 610 
South Akard Street. Motor trucks. 

Tyra Advertising Company, 309 Lig- 
gett Building. Advertising agency. 

Witchell-Goodwin & Tatum, 903 Burt 
Building. Architects. 


Dallas Has Won Its Wings 


(Continued from Page 12) 





nautics Board; and the private flying 
division of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Dallas has recently obtained two new 
airports: The Hudson Flying Club of 
Garland Road and the Northwest High- 
way; and the Mustang Aviation School 
at Northwest Highway and Abrams 
Road. The latter provides flying facili- 
ties for students in the C.A.B. Flight 
Training Course at Southern Methodist 
University, with Edward F. (Doc) Booth 
as chief instructor. 

If anyone should need visual proof 
that Dallas recognizes Love Field’s high 
rank in commercial aviation, a visit to 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Nothing stands still! All things must go forward 
or backward! Because of this fact we of the 
Affiliated National Hotels are literally “Going 
Great Guns” . . . having consistently blazed 
the trail of advancement through the first nine 
months of 1940. 

The next big blast is scheduled with the open- 
ing of the New 250 room completely Air-Con- 
ditioned Hotel ADMIRAL SEMMES in Mobile, 
Alabama, in November, 1940. Thus, following 
the addition of Hotel GALVEZ at Galveston, 
Texas, and Hotel PLAZA at Laredo, Texas, we 
add further to the ever-growing list of Affiliated 
National Hotels. 


+ Af ha ted + 


NATIONAL HOTELS 


ALABAMA 
HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES : Mobile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON Birmingham 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HOTEL WASHINGTON 
ILLINOIS 
HOTEL FAUST oc incase 
LOUISIANA 


Washington 


New Orleans 


JUNG HOTEL 
w-sveeNew Orleans 


HOTEL DESOTO ....... ‘ 
MISSISSIPPI 
HOTEL LAMAR ......... sssesteessnesenesees.. Meridian 
NEBRASKA 
sesssseeeeeee. Omaha 


HOTEL PAXTON ... eae 
NEW MEXICO 


HOTEL CLOVIS ... ae | 
Oklahoma City 
Muskogee 
RS Okmulgee 
HOTEL ALDRIDGE : : Wewoka 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON sittahanceesitee Columbia 
TEXAS 

HOTEL ALICE seabtin sti sasaiamnsia 
HOTEL STEPHEN F. AUSTIN ...... Austin 
Big Spring 

wnw or 
Brownwood 
Cisco 
El Paso 
S we Fort Worth 
HOTEL BUCCANEER ... ..... Galveston 
HOTEL GALVEZ os ...Galveston 
HOTEL JEAN LAFITTE .. on Galveston 
CORONADO COURTS ... sessseeessaee- Galveston 
JACK TAR COURT ar ..... Galveston 
MIRAMAR COURT oo Galveston 
HOTEL CAVALIER falc tianpecnsasialis Galveston 
HOTEL PLAZA ili deteipeieioliceeipincetipahyt ...Laredo 
: Lubbock 
si --..Marlin 
sees an Angelo 
: sovts seeeecseeenene aM Antonio 

VIRGINIA 
HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE 


OK! 
OKLAHOMA BILTMOR 


LAHOMA 
e. 


TEL CACTUS 
ANGELES COURTS 


Mountain Lake 


SERVING 10 STATES 


AND OUR NATION'S CAPITAL 


Att filiated eae 
NATIONAL HOTELS 


>T THE NATION 


RED CROSS 


ONFRONTED with the heaviest bur- 

dens it has shouldered in twenty- 
two years, the American Red Cross will 
embark November 11 on its twenty- 
fourth annual membership roll call for 
funds to maintain the agency in the 
coming year, B. F. McLain, campaign 
chairman for the Dallas County chapter. 
has announced. 


Mr. McLain, Dallas business man and 
civic leader, is directing the roll call 
forces for the third consecutive year, the 
only chairman ever to repeat the service 
three times. He was requested to fill the 
post in the present critical time because 
of the outstanding results he has ob- 
tained previously, chapter leaders an- 
nounced. 

Aid to Britain and demands made on 
the agency in the national defense pre- 
paredness program have intensified 
every phase of Red Cross work and 
prompted the setting up of new serv- 
ices, Mr. McLain announced. At the 
same time, the agency must maintain its 
day-to-day domestic operations in dis- 
aster relief, first aid, life saving, nurs- 
ing and assistance to the United States 
military and other programs. 


In the last year, the Dallas chapter 
has made sixteen shipments to England 
of clothing and surgical dressings pro- 
duced by Dallas volunteers in the Red 
Cross workrooms. Dallas and Houston 
are producing greater quantities of re- 
lief supplies than any other chapters in 
the midwest area of seventeen states, in- 
cluding such cities as St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul. 


Every conscription and Nationa! 
Guard camp, as well as the army’s regu- 
lar posts, will have Red Cross workers 
on duty to aid the soldiers with their 
personal problems and to direct recrea- 
tional programs for the men. A call has 
been issued for the enrollment before 
July, 1941, of 4,000 nurses of the Red 
Cross first reserve for active duty with 
the U. S. Army. Simultaneously, the Red 
Cross is forming a reserve corps of med- 
ical technologists to fight disease in the 
army. A national “blood bank” will be 
set up by the agency to furnish blood 
plasma to the U. S. military in time of 
emergency. This will make possible, for 
the first time, the administration of 
blood transfusions in the front lines, if 
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Plans Drive 


the need should arise. The Red Cross 
already furnishing blood plasma to t} 
British Red Cross for war victims. 
Mr. McLain urged that a clear di 
tinction be made by the public betwee: 


American Red Cross 


the annual roll call and the special relief 
funds that are raised when occasion de- 
mands. Roll: call funds go to maintain 
the agency in readiness to meet any 
emergency and to finance its yearly do- 
mestic program. Special funds, such as 
the European war relief campaign last 
summer, go in full to the cause for 
which they are raised, with no deduc- 
tions made for maintenance of the 
agency. 

With funds raised last summer, the 
Red Cross has sent to England ambu- 
lances, mobile soup kitchens, shelter 
equipment, food, clothing, medicine, 
more than 1,200,000 articles of clothing 
and 10,000,000 surgical dressings. 

Every person who can do so is urg 
to become a member of the Red Cro 
during roll call to meet the greatly 
multiplied relief needs, Mr. McLain sai 





Dallas Has Won Its Wings 
(Continued from Page 13) 

the airport any Sunday afternoon w 
provide abundant testimony. As many : 
ten thousand spectators can be found 
the port any Sunday afternoon at 5:( 
o'clock, watching the airliners land ai 
their passengers disembark; watchin 
them load again, taxi off the ramp ai 


go speeding down the runways for 


always-thrilling takeoffs. 
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Business Men Honor 
Livestock Leader 


ee of Texas paid trib- 
JF ute to a livestock leader and the 
livestock industry during the annual 
banquet of the Texas Breeder-Feeder 
\ssociation at the Baker Hotel, October 
9 when a portrait of W. B. Mitchell, 











A NEW NAME 


But a continuation of the 
character of service, and 
reasonable rates, that 
have made this building 
the choice of many of 
Dallas’ leading business 
firms and professional 


men. 


~aL0) 


Texas Bank Building 


(Formerly Mercantile Building) 
MAIN AT LAMAR STREET 














W. B. MITCHELL 


Marfa, Texas, was unveiled and _pre- 
sented to the A. & M. College of Texas. 

More than 600 livestock and business 
leaders of Texas and other states, guests 
of the State Fair at the banquet, joined 
in paying tribute to Mr. Mitchell, leader 
of the Highland Hereford cattle area. 
The State Fair, Dallas Clearing House 
Association, Dallas Hardware and Im- 
plement Club, and Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association were the business 
groups sponsoring the presentation of 
the portrait to the College, where it will 
be placed in the library of the Animal 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER 





Industries Building. 

Frank P. Holland, Jr., president of the 
Breeder-Feeder Association and a direc- 
tor of the State Fair, presided at the 
banquet. Speakers, who paid tribute to 
the State Fair’s outstanding livestock 
show, the Breeder-Feeder program, and 
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Mr. Mitchell, included Harry L. Seay, 
Dallas, president of the Fair; John C. 
Burns, Fort Worth, president, Fat Stock 
Show; James W. Sartwelle, Houston, 
esident, Houston Stock Show; John D. 

gers, Navasota, president, East Texas 
‘hamber of Commerce; and Joe S. 

idwell, Wichita Falls, president, West 


‘exas Chamber of Commerce. 


W. L. Ward, director of the educa- 
imal service, National Cottonseed 

oducts Association, made the presen- 
tation, and Professor D. W. Williams, 
head of the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment, accepted the portrait on behalf of 
the board of directors of A.&M. College. 
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4l/ out of every $100 of National In- 
come in 1939 came from life insurance 
companies in form of payments to 
beneficiaries and policyholders. 


as 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME ye ot Gi 
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Baptist Church Buys 
Office Building 


Another important downtown building 
project was assured for Dallas in Oc- 
tober when the relief and annuity board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention pur- 
chased from Rushton L. Ardrey the 
three-story building at Pacific Avenue 
and North Ervay Street and announced 
plans to remodel it into an air-condi- 
tioned, fire-proof building to house va- 
rious units of the Baptist Church in 


Dallas. 


The Bartist Book Store, now located 
at 1019 Main Street, will occupy the 
first floor of the building. The relief 
and annuity board, with jurisdiction 
over nineteen states, and the Baptist 
Foundation of Texas will occupy offices 
on the second floor. The Baptist Stand- 
ard Publishing Co. and the executive 
board of the Baptist General Convention 
of Texas will have offices on the third 
floor. Two additional floors may be 
constructed on the building later. 


Purchase price of the building was 
announced as $80.000. An additional 
$80.000 will be spent on remodeling 
and improvements, it was announced. 
The real estate transaction was handled 
by James Hudson of Hudson and Hud- 
son, realtors, and the architectural firm 
of Griesenbeck and Danna will super- 
vise the remodeling and construction. 
The construction is expected to start 
within ninety days, and the building is 
scheduled for occupancy June 1, 1941. 
It will be renamed the Baptist Building. 
and will bring together various Baptist 
offices now scattered in buildings 
throughout downtown Dallas. 








AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


LLOYD M. LONG 


P. O. Box 1018 Dallas, Texas Tel. 7-1966 | 

















Hudson & Hudson 


Industrial and Business Properties 


Sales, Leases and Management 
Great National Life Building 
PHONE 7-9349—DALLAS 


Alex D. Hudson James S. Hudson 
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Trinity Universal Offers 
New Liability Policy 

At a recent meeting of the field force 
of the Trinity Universal Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas, Edward T. Harrison, 
president, delivered an address dealing 
with the purpose, development and prog- 
ress of the company’s new “Comprehen- 
sive Personal Liability Policy.” 

Mr. Harrison discussed the origin 
of the policy, stating that for a consider- 
able time the management of Trinity 
Universal Insurance Company has ob- 
served a general trend in the insurance 
field toward combination of overlapping 
coverages and the extension of protec- 
tion to all hazards. He pointed out that 
heretofore no single policy has been 
available to the public insuring the in- 
dividual against all unknown, as well as 
recognized, hazards and that the fallacy 
of separate contracts or schedule polli- 
cies with its increased underwriting cost 
and adverse selectivity had brought 
about an abnormally high rate struc- 
ture. 

“The Comprehensive Personal Liabil- 
ity Policy is the result of a decision on 
the part of the management of Trinity 
Universal Insurance Company to bring 
to the public a simple, all-inclusive per- 
sonal liability policy at a rate which 
would be attractive to the average indi- 
vidual and thereby provide the agent 
with a valuable facility in his effort to 
tap a vast field of potential premium in- 
come,” Mr. Harrison said. 


Strivings for 


Better Government 

{Continued from Page 8) 

office with a few books in a pole cabin. 
He had a varied and distinguished politi- 
cal career. In addition to serving three 
times, as mayor of Dallas, he was county 
clerk, a delegate to the first Trinity River 
Navigation Convention at Huntsville in 
1850, commissioner for Mercer’s colony, 
lieutenant-governor of Texas under the 
Confederacy, and several times a mem- 
ber of the legislature. In this last ca- 
pacity he was instrumental in bringing 
much desired rail connections for Dal- 
las with the east, when in 1873 he intro- 
duced a cleverly worded bill requiring 
the Texas and Pacific Railroad to build 
its tracks within one mile of Browder 
Springs, located in what is now Sullivan 


Park. 


Crockett was succeeded by Isaac Nay- 
lor, who served from April to August, 


1858, the citizens adopting a new toy 

charter during the interval. In Augu-; 
1858, Dr. A. D. Rice, the disappoint 

candidate of 1856, was elected a 

served until August, 1859, when Jo 

M. Crockett returned for a second ter 

He resigned to become lieutenant-g: 

ernor, and his unexpired term was fill ; 
by J. N. Smith, an alderman. 


Records of the Civil War period a ; 
obscure, but it seems that the Rev. Jo! 
E. Sherwood, the only clergyman to | 
come mayor of Dallas, served from Au 
ust, 1861 to August, 1862. John 
Crockett resumed office in Novemb: 
1805, being appointed along with 
other city and county officers by t 
provisional Federal military governme 
headed by General J. J. Reynolds. 


From this time until 1872 the munici- 
pal government see-sawed back an 
forth between local autonomy and “car- 
petbagger” dictation. John W. Lane, 
who served from June to September 
1866, was the only regularly electe 
mayor during this period. Ben Long wa 
made mayor by appointment in 186%, 
resigning in 1870. 

The struggle for control reached a cli- 
max in February, 1872. Henry S. Ervay, 
for whom Ervay Street is named, had 
been appointed mayor by the recon- 
struction governor, Edmund J. Davis, in 
April, 1870. Ervay’s loyalty to the car- 
petbag regime fell under suspicion, how- 
ever, and he was ordered by Governor 
Davis to surrender his office to Dr. J. W. 
Haynes. Mayor Ervay refused to yield 
to Dr. Haynes and, when he ignored a 
writ issued by District Judge Hardin 
Hart, was jailed for contempt of court. 
He was released, however, when the 
State Supreme Court ruled that the 
Governor had no right to remove him, 
and he served out the remainder of his 
term without interference. The troubled 
reconstruction era came to an end in 
August, 1872, when Ben Long, a Swiss 
who was influential in bringing the 
talented Swiss colony to Dallas, was 
again named mayor, this time by elec- 
tion. The balloting lasted five days ai 
was conducted under the supervision 
Federal troops. 


Meanwhile, in 1871, the original toy 
charter had been replaced by a ci‘ 
charter, necessitated by Dallas’ rap 
growth during the boom after the wir. 
Under this charter the city was gov- 
erned by an elected mayor and eig 
elected aldermen, representing the eig 
wards into which the city was divide 
They were originally elected at larg 
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50 Years in Dallas’ 


J. W. LINDSLEY & CO. 


Realtors 


Our 50 years’ experience in handling 
Real Estate in Dallas enables us to 
give quick and efficient service in fill- 
ing your needs. 
We Specialize in Industrial Property 


1209 Main St. © Phone 2-4366 








Telephene 


DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1875) 
2nd UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 
Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Moving—Heavy Hauling-—Packing 
Agents for: 

H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Lone Star Package Car Company 
Dallas-Fort Worth Motor Freight Lines 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
PHONE 2-71 11 











Your Home When Away 


From Home 


The 
Driskill Hotel 


W. L. STARK, Manager 











but a later amendment provided for their 
election by the voters of their respective 
wards. The corporate limits of the 
municipality were extended for a mile 
and a half along the river and a like dis- 
tance eastward. 


In April, 1872, it was felt that the size 
and dignity of the community, which 
had achieved a population of more than 
3,000, demanded a permanent city hall, 
and a committee was formed to make 
the necessary arrangements. An agree- 
ment was soon reached with a man 
named Caplin for the building of a two- 
story frame structure, 60 feet long and 
half as wide, on the southwest corner 
of Main and Akard Streets, now the site 
of the Andrews Building. The second 
fioor was to be used as a city hall, and 
in return Caplin was to be granted a 
franchise to operate a public market on 
the first floor. This agreement was car- 
ried out and Mayor Ben Long and his 
council occupied the second floor in 
1873, but so much opposition developed 
among Caplin’s competitors over his 
franchise that the city was forced to buy 
the property in less than a year. This 
structure was the city hall until 1881, 
when the municipal offices were moved 
to a two-story brick building on the 
northwest corner of Commerce and 
Lamar Streets, where the Dallas Morn- 
ing News plant now stands. The ground 
{oor was utilized for a fire station. 


New charters were adopted in 1875 
and 1876. An unusual feature of the 
1876 charter, possibly borrowed from 
Europe, was a provision that the council 
could remove the mayor from office by 
a vote of lack of confidence. This pro- 
vision was invoked only once. J. M. 
Thurmond was elected on an independ- 
ent reform ticket in 1879, and when he 
failed to institute promised reforms, 
within a year the council ordered him 
removed, and named James J. Good to 
succeed him. Thurmond appealed to the 
people for re-election, but Robert E. 
Cowart, an attorney and formerly a 
friend of Thurmond, took the stump 
against him and was largely responsible 
for his defeat. A sequel to this political 
feud was Thurmond’s shooting by Cow- 
art in the county court room on March 
14, 1882. Cowart was convicted of sec- 
ond degree murder, but was acquitted 
in a second trial in 1883. 

During the 1880’s and early 1890's 
suburbs began to develop around Dal- 
las both east and west of the river, and 
several became independent municipali- 
ties. East Dallas, at one time larger than 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


The pivotal point of the Dallas 
Wholesale Market . . . Space 
available in 300 to 2,000 
square foot units at very 


moderate rentals. 


912 COMMERCE STREET 


Phone 2-3725 Dallas, Texas 











Look to the Leader 
for Better 


TANK VALUES! 
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TRUCK TANKS Made to Order: 
@ Gasoline @ Acid 
@ Butane-Propane 


We manufacture Butane-Propane Sys- 
tems and equipment—Smoke Stacks— 
Breechings—Steel Plate Fabricators. 


A.S. M. E, Under- 
Code writers’ 
Built Approved 


"Tanks by Banks’’ 


DALLAS TANK 
& WELDING CO., Inc. 


201-3-5 W. Commerce, W. W. BANKS, Pres. 




















INVESTMENTS INSURED 
UP TO $5,000 


Dallas Building & Loan 
Association 
1411 Main St. Phone 2-9377 


Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 














LEASES-SALE 


LIBERTY BANK BLDG. Dalai Jews, 








Fully-Paid Investment 
Certificates Issued 
$100 to $5,000 
~ Insured by Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, Washington, D.C. 
CURRENT DIVIDENDS 4% 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 


1400 MAIN STREET 











LIGHT 
UP 


... for more customers 
... for more sales 
... for more profits 


Share in the positive buying atmos- 
phere of BETTER LIGHT and secure 
a larger share of business. 

For information and 


advice, call 2-9321 and 
ask for Station 368 





DALLAS POWER & LIGHT CO. 
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by distributing goods and dispensing 
services. Great numbers of executives 
have come to Dallas from the Middle 
West, New England, and Eastern sea- 
board states. They are generically 
lumped together under the heading of 
“Yankees”, but they quickly go native 
and find time, while distributing 
ploughs, chill tonic, and typewriters, to 
boost Dallas with fervent ardor in the 
accents of Connecticut and Nebraska. 
Their wives, released from the gray skies 
of New England or the chill atmosphere 
of Iowa sewing circles, revel in the sun 
and breeziness of Southwestern life; 
their children, put through the machine 
of public schools, emerge as Texans; 
and the family that may have come to 
town with the notion of remaining a 
few years on the raw frontier stays on 
to become permanent residents. The 
consequence is that, except for the ab- 
sence of considerable numbers of the 
more exotic European stocks, Dallas is 
a thoroughly cosmopolitan American 
city with an unmistakably Southern 
flavor. 


The visitor to Dallas, coming from a 
state where the average family income 
is about $200 a year, is astonished by 
what seems to him the plutocratic rich- 
ness of the city. The average Dallas fam- 
ily has an annual income of about 
$3600, which means that it can spend 
more in a single month than an average 
Mississippi family in a whole year. Only 
two other American cities—New York 
and Washington—have a greater family 
purchasing power, and when it is re- 
membered that three fourths of all our 
non-farm families have annual incomes 
ranging downward from $2500, it is 
clear that Dallasites enjoy a standard of 
living unapproached by most of the 
country. 


Where does the money come from? 
Dallas is not made up of oil millionaires; 
it is not a manufacturing center; men of 
dazzling wealth are few. It earns its keep 
as a wholesaler, retailer, middleman, 
banker, and insurer for a vast area. 
Thousands of Dallas executives earn $5,- 
000 to $25,000 a year, or more; wages 
tend to be higher than those paid else- 
where in industry; and the town has in 
addition a considerable number of men 
who, having made fortunes in oil, cotton, 
or cattle, moved to the city to spend 
their lives and incomes. Here, then, is a 


community with a population approac 
ing four hundred thousand which is n ) 
dominated by one industry, or by o 
group of overwhelmingly wealthy me :, 
and yet enjoys a wide distribution 
more than ordinary incomes. 


It would be pleasant, therefore, to t 
you that Dallas is one American c 
which abolished poverty. I regret tha 
this isn’t true. A short distance from t 
center of the business section, witl 
sight of its towers and the winged me! 
Pegasus that bestrides the air high above 
a skyscraper, lies the Mexican quarter, 
containing about five thousand persons. 
They are the meek who shall some day 
inherit the earth, but who up to this 
point have achieved merely hovels that 
lie along rutted roads filled with the dust 
storms of summer and the mud of 
winter. The pneumonia rate among this 
group is appalling: disease ends what 
poverty began. Scattered throughout the 
quarter, starring its mean streets with 
mercy, are the missions of the churches 
that must first save the temporal bodies 
of their parishioners before they can be- 
gin to assure the salvation of their im- 
mortal souls. Here the descendants of 
the great Montezuma who once held 
nearly all the Texas territory, and who 
erected an astounding culture while 
Europe still groped in barbarism, run 
little grocery stores, go out to work as 
laborers and domestics, or sit on stoops 
in the sun dreaming who knows what 
strange dreams behind the facade of 
impassive faces. 


But, whatever the poverty and hard- 
ships of these folk, the ancient instinc 
of their ancestors for beauty burns i 
them undimmed. They are passionate 
lovers of flowers, upon which they lavis 
unstinted tenderness and devotion. 
their tiny, rocky, thin-soiled front yards. 
one sees young brown girls and toil- 
bent old women lovingly and painfu! 
coaxing flowers and plants from 
earth, cultivating them in tomato < 
oil tins, guiding their slow flights 
poles and trellises, watering them fr 
homemade spouts, and so giving fo 
through petal, frond, and color a joyous 
affirmation of living in what would oth»r- 
wise be a dark and shabby sterility. 


Out of the needs of the poor, 
obscure, and inarticulate of Dallas 
grown one of its most distinguished 
stitutions—Civic Federation. Its foun: e 
and motivating force is Elmer Scott, » 


1 
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(despite the spectacular yowlings of 
Maury Maverick) is perhaps the most 
effective and notable liberal in Texas. 
He is, however, no snarling, humorless, 
suspicion-encrusted, dialectic word- 
splitter like many Eastern liberals whose 
iitolerance is matched only by that of 
tieir opponents. In common with Oscar 
Ameringer, of near-by Oklahoma, he is 
a warm-hearted, mirthful, plain-speak- 
ig, courageous man of wide sympathies. 
Scott understands those who oppose him 
2s well as those who concur with him. 
lie sees, better than they, how they are 
enmeshed in the coils of society. He 
knows that a man’s point of view—as 
James Madison stated in a memorable 
of The Federalist—is deeply 
aected by the ownership of property 
id his place in the community. By vir- 
ie of his insight and tolerance he has 
cured the approbation of the majority 
; his townsmen and the support of 
varly all the powerful except a few who 
‘gard any aid to the 
inctured with red unless it is in the 
rm of a handout of sowbelly and cow- 
peas. 


passage 
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In the prime of his life, Elmer Scott 
renounced a lucrative business career to 
become chief of the department of public 
welfare in the municipal administration 
of Dallas, but so innocent was he of the 
world that he was amazed when soon 
kicked out of office. He then nourished 
the quixotic belief that the place for the 
man who sought public service was in 
the public service, but, although wound- 
ed in his societal impulses, he was not 


discouraged. Twenty-three years ago, 
with almost no money and few sup- 


porters, he established Civic Federation, 
and through two decades of untiring, 
selfless effort has brought it to its pres- 
ent high estate in the life of the city. 


This organization follows no rigid 
pattern. It trains social workers, holds 
open forums on economic and political 
questions, interests itself in the preserva- 
tion of civil liberties, presents foreign 
and unusual domestic films to audiences 
who otherwise would see only the run- 
o!-mill variety, and has built up a large 
library of books and phonograph rec- 
ords. Federation frequently examines 
the ledgers of democracy through insti- 
tites on and other 
niental problems, conducted by local and 
foreign experts. This it does not in an 
efort to turn up double-dealing entries 
bit out of an old-fashioned belief that 
the people who theoretically own the 
government are entitled to know how 


taxation govern- 
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their managers are running the busi- 
ness. Sometimes the managers resent 
these inquiries, just as some heads of 
private corporations are angered by the 
small stockholder who not only dares to 
attend the annual meeting of his com- 
pany, but has the gall to ask questions 
about the management. Federation, how- 
ever, is little disturbed by the grum- 
blings of politicians. It goes on quietly 
teaching, conducts a radio forum known 
as “You Might Be Right,” and, in the 
quite outmoded belief that a man is 
more than a politico-economic animal, 
encourages the playing of chamber 
music by local amateurs. Federation’s 
president is an enlightened and humane 
movie magnate—Karl Hoblitzelle—who 
has gathered around him a board of 
directors made up of leading business 
and professional men of Dallas. This 
may seem a small accomplishment to 
you, but you must remember that it has 
been brought about in a community 


where social thinking moves slowly in 
an area where buffoonery in politics and 
a sometimes antique conservatism exist 
side by side. 


Dallas, a modern city which some of 
its citizens unfortunately think of as a 
Southwestern New York, still carries on 
an old rural tradition and does it with 
magnificence unapproached in_ the 
United States. Although no Stravinsky 
has composed a Petrouchka for the Dal- 
las County Fair,* and it necessarily 
lacks the Asiatic splendor of the fairs 
once held at Nizhni-Novgorod, nonethe- 
less its prize hens cackle in gilded seragl- 
ios, giant bulls stamp the ground in- 
side imposing enclosures, and mountain- 
ous boars grunt in an agricultural Petit 
Trianon. The Fair’s structures are valued 
at $15,000,000. Many of the buildings 
erected for the Texas Centennial Exposi- 
tion in 1936 have been preserved by 
Dallas for its fair, and a hopeful woman 
bringing a layer cake or a patchwork 
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quilt to enter for a prize wends her w: , 
through man-made lagoons and fou 
tains into the prescribed room of 
building where the product of her hon 
ly skill is shown with something of t 
eclat with which rare pearls are exhib 
ed to lordly customers in the privz 
chambers of metropolitan jewele: «. 
Enormous cash prizes—quite stagg: 
ing to those who know the modest sur 
offered at fairs in New England and t! ; 
South—are given for the best catt 
horses, poultry, grains and fruits. Ev. 
gargantuan Texas, fully aware of 
riches in timber, oil, and other 1 
sources, is wisely conscious of the et: 
nal strength that resides in the ancie 
farm trinity: cow, sow, hen. It is the: 
fore fitting that bulls richly garlande: 
horses sleekly curried, sows cleansed a1 
shining, and roosters knightly caparison- 
ed in the glory of comb and spur 
should be exhibited against a tapestrie: 
background. No great American of the 
past, if he could arise from the grave 
would be more pleased with this than 
Thomas Jefferson, who thought that the 
United States would remain strong and 
its citizens virtuous only so long as they 
retained touch with the earth from which 
come all things. 


At the other end of the scale, Dallas 
is famous for its well-dressed women 
and for the store which leads the way in 
dressing them well. The most widely 
publicized institution of this city lo- 
cated in a state where men are men is 
not a saloon, hung with bar nudes and 
adorned with time-mellowed whiskey 
aromas, but, shades of Crockett and 
Houston!—a store for women. Mention 
Neiman-Marcus anywhere in Dallas or 
the Southwest, and the eyes of the ladies 
glow with the soft, rapt light usually 
evoked only by memories of a favorite 
obstetrician or a superlative dressmaker. 
For this shop has achieved a min 
miracle. Beginning thirty years a 
when Dallas was a small town in 
area where the voice of the cow was lo 
in the land, Neiman-Marcus has taug 
Southwestern women to dress well av 
without self-consciousness; contrived | 
sell more fine clothes than any simil 
store in Chicago and almost as much 
the largest in New York; and in so « 
ing has earned the lush gratitude tl 
women reserve for those who show th 
how to iniprove upon nature. 


*Mr. Cohn refers, of course, to the State F i 
of Texas in Dallas; there is no “Dallas Cow: t} 
Fair.” On October 20, 1940, the State Fair 
Texas closed its most successful season in | 
tory; a total 16-day attendance of 1,116,447. 
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In derrick-cluttered oil towns where 
cooking is still in the frying stage and 
drinking is whiskey followed by a beer 
claser, Germaine Monteil and Elsa 
Shiaparelli are names not unknown to 
nany women. On lonely ranches where 
aigora goats dream in sparse shades 
o the Turkish hills from which their 
aicestors came to Texas, ladies go at- 
tired in Bianchini silks subtly scented 
with the perfumes of Paris. In the office 
biildings of Dallas sit girl typists and 
clerks simply and smartly clad. From 
S:. Louis and Chicago, from states as 
distant as North Dakota and as near as 
Oxlahoma, women come to Dallas to 
buy their clothes. Once a week Neiman- 
Marcus stages a style show at luncheon 
in a local hotel, where capacity audiences 
watch beautiful models display evening 
sowns, furs, or sports clothes; twice a 
year it gives huge shows within its 
premises which are attended by crowds 
so large that the performance must be 
repeated for several evenings. 


















This, it seems to me, is all to the good. 
[ can think of no great civilization, 
ancient or modern, in which there was 
not at least some attempt toward ele- 
gance. Generally speaking, where the 
arts flourish there flourishes also the 
minor art of woman’s dress. Even Eliza- 
beth of England, master of statecraft and 
one of the architects of her country’s 
ereatness was enormously concerned 
with her clothes and wore silk stockings 
at a time when they were one of the rar- 
est and costliest of all luxuries. I need 
say nothing to you of the beauty of wo- 
men’s s clothing j in the ancient days of In- 
dia, China, and Japan, of Renaissance 
Italy and France. One might, coming to 
modern times, draw interesting deduc- 
tions from the fact that Germany alone 
of the great western countries has made 

few contributions and has been so 
little given to elegance. But to return to 
Dallas. While women gain in attractive- 

s by being well dressed, they must 
inevitably in the process learn some- 
thing also of form and line and color 
which they carry over into the ap- 
pointments of their homes and into the 
influence they exert upon the appearance 
of the communities, until the whole be- 
comes greater than the sum of its parts. 




















ou may think me fanciful if I sug- 
gest that beneath all this there may be 
the stirrings of something even more 
significant. At first glance there is no 
apjarent relationship between the well- 
groomed hens of the Dallas County 
Far* and the well-dressed ladies of 
Neiman-Marcus. And to the mind 
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coarsened by pragmatic thinking there 
is none. You know, however, that fashion 
has long proceeded from France: a 
country given to a superb agriculture, 
not in the gross sense of tonnage, but 
in the refined sense of quality. The 
geese of Toulouse, the asparagus of 
Argenteuil, the truffles of Perigord, the 
cheeses of Normandy: do not these de- 
rive from the same soil which produces 
the world’s greatest dressmakers? Have 
not the vegetable venders of the French 
markets always created symphonies of 
form and color as they instinctively ar- 
ranged the yellow of carrots, the pale 


green of cabbages, the blood-red of 
beets, the ivory-white of cauliflower, 


into an ordered whole which enchanted 
the eye even as it beguiled the palate? 
None of this is needful to demands of 
commerce. What is it but part of the 
French instinct for form, and therefore 
the essence of the feeling which made 
France the world’s centre of fashion 
and elegance? 

A superb rooster crowing lustily on 
the farm of a peasant in the Nievre and 
a beautiful evening gown worn by a 
Parisienne at dinner: are these not 
related fragments of the same instinct— 
of the harmonious eighteenth-century 
order so beloved of Voltaire surviving 
into the disordered twentieth century? 
And if the origins of the instinct are 
mysterious, while its strength is such 
that it cannot be destroyed by wars or 
revolutions, it is impossible then to be- 
lieve that some particle of it—however 
pale and attenuated—may now be taking 
root in Texas and shyly putting forth 
its first fruits in the form of queenly 
hens and well-dressed ladies? Who shall 
say where the broidered Twelve driven 
from Parnassus by war’s, alarms may 
not take up their new abode in exile? 

In this huge, rich, roaring state where 
oil gushes out of the ground like blood 
off the hide of a behemoth, where 
ranches are as large as Rhode Island, 
cowboys ride herd in airplanes, and a 
prodigious Browning collection has been 
assembled at Baylor University in the 
near-by cotton town of Waco, one is 
prepared for miracles. But it was with a 
shock of surprise that | came upon the 
Cokesbury Book Store in Dallas. Fitted 
with simple and dignified fixtures, its 
stock of books large and diverse, and 
air-conditioned throughout its five floors, 
Cokesbury is perhaps the handsomest 
bookstore in the United States. But this 
is not its most surprising aspect. 

The Texas atmosphere is filled day 
and night with the howlings of primitive 
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preachers who make sinners jump 
through hoops of fire as they sit before 
their radios. More perhaps than Georgia 
or Mississippi—no mean competitors in 
this sphere——Texas is given to religious 
orgiasticism, hydrophobic fervor, 
Sodom-and-Gomorrah sermons. Hosts of 
holy men working frantically in around- 
the-clock shifts beat off the hosts of 
Satan. And the Cokesbury Book Store 
is owned and operated by the Methodist 
Church, some of whose ministers fight 
the devil’s flames with flames. Yet the 
church imposes not the slightest censor- 
ship on books or readers. Here one may 
buy any volume that is offered for sale 
elsewhere; adjacent shelves are labeled 
“Sex” and “Religion.” It is something 
of a feat for any church to run a book- 
store and refrain from the temptation of 
trying to run the minds of its customers. 
The feat is the greater when it is ac- 
complished in a largely fundamentalist 
area where the prevailing doctrine con- 
cerning the Bible—and much else be- 
sides—is “I'd believe it even if it ain’t 
true.” 

This is my last day in Dallas, and 
I’m sory to leave. I regret especially the 
coffee-shop waitress who has shared 
with me ever since my arrival my 
morning grumpiness and morning news- 
paper’s headlines. This morning I asked 
her: “What kind of a town is this?” 
She looked at me with the swift, ap- 
praising eyes of one who has spent years 
bringing eggs and bacon to armies of 
men away from home. “I can tell you 
right now,” she said, “that more travel- 


ing salesmen lose their jobs here than 
anywhere else in the country.” “Why ?’ 
she answered with 


I asked. “Because,” 
a gleam of patriotic pride in her brown 
eyes, “Dallas is famous for its strong 
whiskey and wild women.” 

It is just as well, then, that my bags 
are already packed; just as well that | 
shall be leaving in an hour with new- 
found friends for Fort Worth—a city, 
I hope, of fewer temptations than Dallas. 

A ffectionately, 
Davin. 


Dallas Government 

{Continued from Page 17] 

the parent city itself, was incorporated 
on September 9, 1882, with John L. 
Henry as its first mayor. It embraced 
1.525 acres around the site of Baylor 
Medical College in what is now east- 
central Dallas. Carey Hall, on the Bay- 
lor campus, was East Dallas’ town hall. 
Oak Cliff, another suburb, was incorpo- 
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rated on June 9, 1891, and H. F. Ewing 
was its first mayor. East Dallas was an- 
nexed by act of the legislature on April 
3, 1889, increasing the number of wards 
in the city from eight to twelve. Oak 
Cliff was not taken into the city until 
after the turn of the century. Its citizens 
voted to merge with Dallas on April 6, 
1903, but litigation in the courts de- 
layed action until the autumn of 1904. 

In 1889 Dallas acquired a new three- 
story brick and stone city hall designed 
in the ornate, turretted style of the 
period and built on the northwest corner 
of Commerce and Akard Streets. With 
minor alterations, such as the remode- 
ling of the first semi-basement floor to 
accommodate an emergency hospital and 
the offices of the health department in 
1908, this building continued in use 
until 1910, when it was torn down to 
make way for the Adolphus Hotel. Its 
initial $80,000, Dallas 
boasted of it in its early days. 


cost was and 

An amended charter, adopted in 1899 

and effective in 1900, made a number 
of previously appointive offices elective, 
but these changes only made the ma- 
chinery of city government more cum- 
bersome. Early in the new century it 
was seen that a radical overhauling was 
necessary if the rapidly expanding city 
was to be efficiently governed. The 
Cleaner Dallas League. organized in 
899, became in 1902 the Civic Im- 
provement League. a branch of the 
American League for Civic Improve- 
ment. This body, through the Dallas 
Morning News, in 1903 advanced a five- 
point program for community develop- 
ment, including provision of an ade- 
quate water supply and distribution sys- 
tem, a model fire department, a sanitary 
sewer and disposal system, well paved 
streets with ample funds to keep them 
clean, and a comprehensive system of 
parks. “Dallas needs a great many 
things badly,” the News declared edi- 
torially, “but nothing more than parks 
and plazas.” 

When the existing aldermanic govern- 
ment proved indifferent to these de- 
mands, the league resolved that the 
whole of Dallas’ municipal government 
needed overhauling. The league was im- 
pressed with the success of the new pat- 
tern of city government evolved in Gal- 
veston as an emergency measure after 
the hurricane of 1900, and advocated the 
adoption of the Island City’s mayor- 
commission plan for Dallas. Tom Finty, 
Jr., in a series of articles in the Dallas 
Morning News urged the advantages of 
this new plan, which, he asserted, pro- 
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vided “a model city administration” a: ; 
had “redeemed the city (Galvesto: 
from bankruptcy.” By the winter 

1906-07 enough public sentiment h 
been created to impel a charter conve 
tion at which all precincts in Dall 
were represented. As eventually draft: 
the charter was largely the work 

Cloyd Read and George Clifton I 
wards, progressive lawyers of the city. 
was approved by the legislature a 
went into effect in the spring of 1907. 

Under the mayor-commission plan t 
mayor had supervisory powers over 
departments of the city governme:t 
There was a general consolidation 
legislative and executive functions a 
each of the four commissioners was as- 
signed the administration of certa 
major departments. The ward syst 
was abolished; the mayor and comm 
sioners were elected at large, and 
other officers were appointed by ti 
commissioners. 

On May 1, 1907, Stephen J. Hay, 
business man who had come to Texa 
from Georgia in 1887 and was serving 
as president of the Dallas Board of 
Education at the time of his election, 
became the first mayor under the new 
charter. William Doran, Dan F. Sulli- 
van, Charles B. Gillespie, and Harry L. 
Seay were chosen as commissioners. 
This first commission was nominated }) 
the newly-formed Citizens Association 
and elected with virtually no opposition. 
Its most notable achievement was the 
damming of White Rock Creek to pro- 
vide a reservoir adequate for many years 
to come. 

The Citizens Association continued to 
put candidates into the field and elected 
two succeeding mayors, William M. Hol- 
land and Henry D. Lindsley. The latter. 
who had been one of the organizers of 
the Association, served as mayor from 
1915 to 1917. During this period prac- 
tically the only opposition to the asso- 
ciation’s candidates came from the So- 
cialists, who several times nominated 
George Clifton Edwards. 


After abandonment of the hall at tie 
corner of Commerce and Akard Strects 
in 1910, the city government had offices 
temporarily in an old house on tie 
north side of Commerce Street betwen 
St. Paul and Harwood Streets. T i¢ 
health department and emergency h«s- 
pital were quartered in another old tw >- 
story frame residence across the stre:t. 
The new city hall, designed by C. ). 
Hill and Company, Dallas architec s. 
and costing $700,000, was complet d 
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aud occupied in 1914. The Commerce 
Street Annex, formerly an_ elaborate 
mansion belonging to the millionaire 
sportsman, E. H. R. Green, was acquired 
in 1925 for $85,000. The Main Street 
\nnex was bought somewhat earlier, 
aid had once been the site of Colonel 
Green’s flower garden, though a store 
bh ilding occupied the land when it be- 
c me the property of the city. Now the 
q \arters of the corporation court, it was 
o iginally used by the city as a fire sta- 
tion. 

Various departments were reorgan- 
ized during the World War years and 
the early 1920’s, particularly during the 
a ministration of the crusading “boy 
mayor,” Frank Wozencraft, elected in 
1019 while still a lieutenant in military 
service. The commission plan of gov- 
ernment, which had for a time appeared 
to meet the needs of the city admirably. 
did not long give satisfaction. There was 
little continuity in office, only one mayer 
of Dallas being re-elected between 1907 
and 1931. The commissioners, who de- 
pended on the support of their subordi- 
nates, were frequently elected for per- 
sonal reasons rather than their ability 
to meet the city’s needs, and city em- 
ployees were quick to change their al- 
leeiance with each change of commis- 
sioners. It was difficult to get capable 
full-time executives to manage the city’s 
aflairs for a short time— 
Louis Blaylock, who served as commis- 
sioner and mayor for thirteen years, be- 


more than 


ing one of the few exceptions. Most of 
the significant advances of the period, 
including the adoption of the Kessler 
City Plan and the Ulrickson plan for 
financing public improvements, which 
have guided Dallas’ development for the 
past thirty years were forced upon the 
city government by voluntarily organ- 
ized groups of businessmen interested 
in the growth of Dallas. The initiative 
seidom came from the commission. By 
the late 1920’s there was a general 
break-down in many departments and 
the city was in serious financial diffi- 


cuties. 


‘onsequently there arose a demend 
for another reorganization of the city 
government. As early as 1911 the Dallas 
Morning News had declared that the 
conmission plan, then an innovation, 
would become obsolescent in another 
twenty years and that it would be super- 
seled by a city manager hired by a 
hoard of directors. The idea was revived 
sisteen years later, in 1927, by the same 
newspaper in a series of articles by 
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Louis P. Head. These articles asserted 
the existing administration to be only 
56 per cent efficient and argued by im- 
plication for the adoption of the council- 
manager form of government. R. E. 
Burt was elected mayor in 1927 on a 
ticket pledged to charter revision, and 
near the end of his term appointed a 
charter commission. 


J. Waddy Tate, blue-shirted independ- 
ent candidate who campaigned with hot- 
dog parties and soapbox speeches on a 
platform of “the Golden Rule and faith 
in the Lord,” was elected mayor in 1929. 
Tate resolutely opposed adoption of the 
new charter and vetoed an _ election 
scheduled for April 1, 1930. But, mean- 
time, the Citizens’ Charter Association 
had been formed by Head, Hugh S. 
Grady and others, with the backing of 
the Chamber of Commerec and numer- 
ous women’s clubs and civic organiza- 
tions. It waged a vigorous campaign for 
municipal government on a “business 
schedule by business methods under 
businessmen,” and by popular petition 
forced an election on October 10, 1930. 
In this the charter 
forces were victorious by a vote of 8,899 
to 4,239. 

Under the new charter, which became 
1931, the board of 


commissioners was replaced by a coun- 


election revision 


operative May 1, 
cil of nine men, who chose a mayor 


from among their number and appoint- 
ed a city manager, city attorney, audi- 


tor, city secretary, corporation court of- 
ficials, supervisor of public utilities, and 
members of the park board. All other 
municipal positions are filled through 


appointment by the city manager. The 
charter includes a provision for the in- 


itiative, referendum and recall; civil 
service for all city employees of rank 
between executives and common labor; 
the semi-annual payment of taxes; and 
a modern budgeting system. Party or 
other group designations are not per- 
mitted in balloting for members of the 
city council, the candidates being identi- 
fied by the number of the districts they 
represent and their names arranged by 
lot. Six of the nine councilmen repre- 
sent specific districts, and the remaining 
three, designated as places 7, 8, and 9, 
represent the city at large. All members, 
however, are elected by Dallas voters at 
large. Voting machines are used in all 
elections. 

T. L. Bradford, elected in 1931, was 


the first mayor to serve under the 
council-manager plan, and other council- 
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men who served with him were Victor 
H. Hexter, T. M. Cullum, Joe C. Thomp- 
son, Charles E. Turner, Arthur B. 
Moore, H. C. Burroughs and W. H. 
Painter. John N. Edy, former city man- 
ager of Berkeley, California, and Flint, 
Michigan, was selected as first city man- 
ager in Dallas. He was succeeded on 
May 1, 1934 by Hal Moseley, who served 
until July 1, 1939, when James W. As- 
ton was appointed. 

During the past twenty years there has 
been increasing cooperation between city 
and county in health, welfare, and other 
fields, and an effort has been made to 
improve services by consolidation. The 
city-county system of hospitals was put 
into effect in 1923, and the City-County 
Department of Public Welfare was cre- 
ated in 1936. The city government has 
also proved its alertness and financial 
soundness since the onset of the depres- 
1930’s_ by liberally 
matching Federal funds, made available 
through the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, its predecessors, and other govern- 


sion in the early 


ment agencies, for extensive construc- 
tion, including streets, bridges, viaducts, 
schools, storm sewers, parks, and addi- 
tions to the city-county hospital system. 
To city-sponsored WPA service and con- 
struction projects alone the City of Dal- 
las contributed $5,387,344 between Sep- 
tember, 1935 and August, 1939, simul- 
taneously providing work for the un- 
employed and pushing forward Dallas’ 
ambitious plans for further metropolitan 
development. 


Book Cover Manufacturer 
Expands Facilities 
C. T. Dean, 


nounced the merger of the Southwestern 
Steel Rule and Die Co. with the Ameri- 
can Beauty Cover Co., 2002-8 North 
Field Street, which has taken over all 


president, has an- 


machinery and equipment of the former 
company. E. R. Burden, former owner 
and manager of the Southwestern Steel 
Rule and Die Co., will continue with 
the American Beauty Cover Co. as su- 
pervisor of the department which has 
been created from the formerly separate 
company. 

In addition to Mr. Dean, officers of 
the firm are E. M. Thompson, vice pres- 
ident and treasurer, and Kiel Sterling, 
secretary. 
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Putt More PROFIT 
om ‘41! 


158” wheelbase Ford Truck powered by an 85 or 95 H.P. engine is 
suited to meet 95% of all general hauling requirements. 


—D)° a better hauling job at lower cost with Ford 
Trucks in 1941! Find out how you can do it 
by asking any Ford dealer to give an “On-The-Job 
Demonstration” now. He will furnish trucks which 
will be driven by your drivers, hauling your loads, 
under the conditions you usually encounter. 
There’s no cost or obligation—checked results will 
amaze you! (Ford trucks and commercial cars 
for 1941 offer 42 body types, 6 wheelbases, 3 


' 
engines, including a new 4 cylinder.) 








